A  GLASGOW SPEECH

properties of the great hall were perfect, and the rich resonant
tones of the orator easily carried to the remotest listener. It
has been said that the success of a speech depends as much on
the receptivity of the audience as upon the inspiration of the
orator. Some cynic has said that the manner is as important
as the matter in making a speech. At any rate, there were
many things in the speech, the significance of which was not
understood at the time under the influence of the occasion,
but which were appreciated afterwards. It should have been
noted that MacDonald was eloquent in his condemnation of
the diplomacy of the past, grave and serious in his warnings
for the future, but made no vital comment on what was of
supreme importance, his attitude to the day-to-day prosecution
of the War! To the question, what should be done now, he
had, at that meeting, no answer to give. We, who were his
applauding hearers, should have noticed this omission at the
time, but the spell of the orator's personality, the hypnosis of
mass suggestion, added to our ignorance then of the essential
facts, deadened our critical faculties.

As a specimen of oratory, the speech had many defects.
It was, perhaps, too emotional, was strongly tainted with
demagogism ; it had long, sprawling, bombastic passages ; it
was overloaded with metaphor, which robbed it, not of clarity
only, but of coherence. Yet, in spite of all this and more, and,
when the speaker at last made an end of speaking, and c the
voice of the charmer * ceased, the listener seemed to awake as
from an enchantment, and to be sorry that the trance was over,
as who should say : c If it be so to dream, let me sleep on.'
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